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FOREWORD 


I make no claim to poetic genius. Just 
a slight knack of rhyming is all that I 
possess. 

Yet there is, in the lines which follow, 
written from time to time through the 
years, an honest effort to express some- 
thing of the spirit of poetry, and if any 
reader can find a passing pleasure in this 
little book, I shall be well content. 


John Edmund Willoughby. 


Amsterdam, N. Y., Nov. 30, 1923. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS 


(Read at the Centennial Anniversary of the 
Presbyterian Church, Sauquoit, Oneida County, 
N. Y., June 15, 1910.) 


Ts 


“Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow.” 
So lift our voices on this day. 
He ruled a century ago 
As since Time’s birth, and will alway. 


To Him a hundred years is naught— 
Less than to us a moment’s flight. 

The passing aeons have not brought 
His reign’s end nearer to His sight. 


The mountains, rising calm and cold; 
The sea, far reaching, never still— 
To us immeasurably old, 
Yet were established by His will. 


So vast His power, but something more; 
Love with the power, love divine ; 
That opens wide the heavenly door 
And says, “Oh, children, ye are Mine. 
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“Yes, Mine to cherish and to keep; 
For not a sparrow falls to earth 
But My eye sees it. Never sleep 
Hides from Me aught of smallest 
worth.” 


(Here’s the comfort that sustains us; 
here the hope in which we live. 

Blessed is the loving kindness that He 
doth so freely give.) 


TL 


They were a sturdy folk that in old days 
Settled the frontier of the Empire state, 
Where virgin forest rose against the sky 
And savage forms lurked underneath 


its shade. 
Brave pioneers, whose hearts refused to 
shrink 
From hardship or from danger; who 
dared all 
That lay before them in those trying 
| times. 
Here came descendants of the Pilgrims 
staunch 
That made the name of Plymouth live 
for aye; 


Driven from England, seeking in new 
lands 
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Freedom to worship God as conscience 


bade, 
And from New England’s coast toward 
the West 
Pushed slowly forward, with unyielding 
strength, 
Laying foundations for this land of 
ours, 
This great republic, that with all its 
faults, 
Still holds for us the first place in the 
world. 


It is a fashion in these later days, 
Of easier life, with comforts then un- 
known, 
To do scant justice to those stalwart 
ones. 
Stern-faced were they, and grim? They 
had to be. 
On every hand hung death. The wolf's 
: keen fangs, 
The panther’s spring were near. From 
coverts leaped 
The Indian’s arrow, and the reddened sky 
Told often of a settler’s home ablaze, 
While knife and hatchet did their fiendish 
work 
And spirit from the tortured body fled. 
Disease took its full toll and many graves 
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Showed in God’s acre. Yet their faith 
remained. 
To glory not of earth their earnest eyes 
Steadfastly turned. What mattered 
perils, death, 
Distress and pain, the body racked and 
torn, 
If at the end, through gates that widely 
swung, 
They passed, triumphant, to a home with 
God? 


"Twas men and women of this noble 
mould 
That stood by Cromwell or in Scot- 
land’s glens 
Defied their persecutors and held fast 
The faith that was delivered to the 
saints ; 
The faith by which they lived, for which 
they died. 
Such ancestry is better far than long 
Descent from kings or from the Norman 
lords. 
But for the sons and daughters in 
whose veins 
Flowed blood of by-gone martyrs of the 
Cross 
This liberty of ours, of which we boast, 
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Would ne’er have blessed the people of 
this land. 
The world moves on, and glorious are 
its gains. 
Science brings many secrets to the light, 
And yearly rises, just a little more, 
The curtain that divides us from the 


rath: 

Great is our progress in a hundred 
years. : 
Life’s better worth the living, oft we 

think, 


’ Yet in the qualities that shape a man 
And make a woman fit to be his mate, 
We stand today as in that earlier time 
When those who earned a humble liveli- 
hood 
Within this valley and upon these hills 
That loom above us, formed this church 
of God. 


Small was the flock that gathered at the 


first, 
Yet brightly burned the fire in every 
heart— 
The fire once kindled, never to be 
quenched, 


That lights and warms the chambers 
of the soul 
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And makes them fit for presence of the 
Lord. 
And through the changing years the 
voice of prayer 
And praise has risen to the courts on high 
Where angel and archangel bow their 
heads 
Before the awful splendor of the Throne. 
Children have grown to wisdom’s years 
and then 
Descended the long slope toward the end, 
Leaving their children for the round of 


life, 
Yet still this church has been a beacon’ 
light 3 
To guide His people always on their 
way. | 


The pastors, called from labor unto rest, 
What memories of them rise within our 
minds, 
Like flowers of spring when blows the 
warm south wind, 
As in these sacred hours we look back 
And see them once again, as in old days, 
Ready with counsel to the soul in need; 
Saying, “The road lies yonder, follow it 
Until you reach the city of our God.” 
Ever unyielding in their war on sin, 
Yet giving to the sinner surest hope 
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If he would but amend his way of life 
And cast his burden on the willing 
Lord. 
Cheerful and kindly in their intercourse 
With those they met, but mindful at all 
times 
That they were set apart from other men. 
A high and holy calling theirs, to lead 
The young and old about them to the feet 
Of Him who made, by death on Cal- 
vary, 
Atonement for the sins of all the world. 
None went to them in vain with doubts 
or fears; 
None asked help of them which they did 
not give. 
Surely in seats of honor now are placed 
Those true and zealous ministers of God. 
McGiffert, Hardy, Waugh and Will- 
oughby— 
Shall we remember them and all the rest? 
Yes, while our lives endure upon this 


earth. 
And one name, dearer than the others, 
lies 
Deep in my heart. By many cords that 
stretch 


From earth to heaven, is my spirit bound 
To his, in realms celestial, where he 
bows 
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Before the Master whom he loved and 
served. 
If in the sun no more he casts a shade, 
If ne’er is heard the music of his voice, 
His influence goes on within this 


church. 
Dead, he yet speaketh, and shall speak 
to you 
While many years are gathering in 
Time’s gulf. 


As pastor of the church, and in his home, 
As man and citizen, whate’er the call 
Of duty to him, quick was his response, 
And gladly did he every task perform. 
So entered he at last into the joy 
That comes to all who do the Father’s 
will. 


Pastors and people in procession move 
Before our vision, as in retrospect 
We trace the century from its far-off 
birth. 
Napoleon’s name then sounded through 
the world; 
Elba not yet for him nor Waterloo; 
A second war with England yet to 
come, 
A struggle with the Montezumas’ realm, 
And, in the sixties, bloody civil strife, 
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To rend the land in twain and, North and 
South, 
Make vacant places at so many hearths. 
A venerated elder of the church 
Was one of those who fought in Eigh- 
teen-Twelve. 
To Leverett Bishop give a grateful 
thought. 
And in the battles of the later years 
Were men who faced the horrid front of 
War 
With courage resting firmly on the 
faith 
Here nurtured in them. The heroic strain 
Of their forefathers failed not in their 
blood. 
If their self-sacrifice has found no place 
On History’s page, ’tis written in our 
hearts 
And will remain, as if in granite carved. 
Two sons gave Aaron Pettee to the 
cause 
Of Freedom, in the days that tried men’s 
souls. 
Well did he serve his country and his 
church. 
Elder and clerk of the society 
For forty years, and trudging weary 
miles 
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Until health failed him, every Sabbath 
day, 

To listen to the preaching of the Word. 

An earnest Christian, loyal and sincere. 


The homely virtues were exemplified 
From the beginning to this crowning 
day 
By those who worshipped at this humble 
shrine. 
A pattern of right living here was set 
For their descendants and for all who 
dwelt 
Within the circle of their influence. 
And from this little parish, far and wide, 
Seeds have been carried, to find fruitful 
soil 
And flower in a plenitude of grace 
And beauty—seeds of righteousness 
and truth, 

Obedience to the laws of man and God, 
Of kindness, charity and simple trust 
In Him who reigns and doeth all things 

well. 
Not yet the end! This church has work 
to do 
In future as in past. Its light shall shine 
With undimmed radiance in the coming 
years, 
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Marking the path which leads to perfect 
peace 
And rest within the Everlasting Arms. 


a: 


“Praise God from all blessings flow,” 
Again we sing, with thankful hearts. 
Full well His care of us we know. 
He from His promise ne’er departs. 


He will have mercy if we fail 
To do in all things as we should 
While yet on this side of the veil 
That hides from us the final good. 


- Although we sin, we may repent. 
Although we stumble, halt or fall, 

If toward the goal our steps are bent 
He will make answer to our call. 


“Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow. 
Praise Him, all creatures here below. 
Praise Him above, ye heavenly host. 
Praise Father, Son and Holy Ghost.” 


June, 1910. 


WOODBINE COTTAGE, LAKE 
GEORGE 


Within a stone’s throw of the lake 
That nestles ‘midst its wooded hills— 
Fair picture, that the eye delights 
And every heart with rapture fills— 
The cottage stands, with trees in front 
And lawn that stretches to the gate. 
Here peace prevails and sense of rest; 
Here gladness and contentment wait. 


O’er the broad porch the woodbine hangs. 
A checkered pattern casts the sun 

Upon the floor, in summer days, 

And back and forth the shadows run 

As blows the wind, while tree tops sway 
And whisper of the far off days 

When noise of battle rolled near by 

And blood was splashed on victor’s bays. 


No thought of war in August’s heat; 
Instead, a quiet, tranquil dream 

In hammock swinging, while the hum 
Of insects lulls. No troubles seem 
Worth brooding o’er, in Nature’s calm 
And beauty. Carking cares take flight. 
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So pass the golden afternoons 
And even deepens into night. 


A house is this to serve as home 

For youth or age, through many years, 
For weddings, children, merriment ; 

For happy smiles—and sometimes tears. 
For tears must come in every life 

And sorrow mingle with the joy. 

F’en so it is to all of Earth. 

No gold for us without alloy. 


The mistress of the house appears 
With cordial welcome for each guest. 
She spares not hospitality. 

Her very presence breatheth rest. 
Sincere in word and deed, she seems 
Like housewives of the olden time 
With less of hurry—gracious days, 
The theme of many a poet’s rhyme. 


So thanks to her, and oft our thoughts 
Will backward turn, in other scenes, 
To Woodbine Cottage, by the lake, 
Whatever happening intervenes. 
More stately mansions there may be, 
Wherein are seen the rich and great, 
But none more home-like in their air, 
And none where kindlier spirits wait. 


August, 1910. 


LESSONS OF ELKDOM 


(Read at the dedication of the Elks’ Club 
House, Amsterdam, N. Y., in November, 1910.) 


Life grows better worth the living as the 
cycles backward run, 

And the world spins on forever in its 
course around the sun. 

Higher leads the path of progress; great 
the gains of all mankind. 

To our needs each force of Nature 
Science teaches how to bind. 


Cities tower in their splendor; nations fill 
the earth with pride— 

(Little heed of other nations that have 
had their day and died)— 

Centuries pass and in fulfillment leave a 
glorious heritage: 

Words of prophet or of statesman, poet’s 
song, advice of sage. 


But the humbling thought comes to us, 
that in spite of all we’ve gained 
In the struggle for the freedom of the in- 

tellect once chained, 
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We've not taken one step forward, in the 
best of all we know, 

From the teachings of the Master, nine- 
teen hundred years ago. 


“This, the first and great commandment,” 
so He said, “to you I give.” 
(Here’s the deepest of all secrets. Here’s 

the way in which to live.) 
“Thou shalt love the Lord,’ and added, 
“As thyself thy neighbor love.” 
Never earthly wisdom equal to this wis- 
dom from above. 


When before his face a woman taken in 
her sin was brought 

And the charge was made against her, 
pity ruled the Saviour’s thought. 

As she stood in shame and sorrow, He 
who every burden bore 

Had for her no condemnation. ‘Go,’ He 
said, “and sin no more.” 


God the Father, men our brothers, chari- 
ty for those who fail, - 

Warring ‘gainst the powers of darkness, 
and temptations that assail, 
Kindliness in word and action, always 
prompt the helping hand— 

This the doctrine of all Elkdom, this the 
ground on which we stand. 
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As the clock points to eleven and the ab- 
sent come to mind, 

Gone, although but lately with us, then 
we search our hearts to find 
Recollections of their virtues; every fault 

we would efface. 
Purified, they dwell among us; each 
again is in his place. 


It is well that in the hurry and the stress 
of daily life, 

Where the race for fame or fortune must 
be won by constant strife, 

Where the fittest score a triumph and 
the weak go to the wall, 

We should turn, within our lodge room, 
to the noblest things of all. 


For the highest impulse withers in the 
growth of greed and pride. 

Those who lag but for a moment ruth- 
lessly are thrust aside. 

For each winner in the conflict is a loser, 
stripped and bare, 

And the victor’s exultation mocks the. 
fallen man’s despair. 


Here we learn of something better, of 
the truest happiness— 

‘That which comes from ever striving 
other lives to help and bless. 
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Happiness that will not vanish, for its 
home is in the heart. 

Not dependent on possessions, for from 
them it stands apart. 


Fair and stately is the building that we 
dedicate today. 

Fashioned with the craftsman’s cunning ; 
art and skill have had full play. 

Dignified in its proportions, from founda- 
tion rising high; 

In its outward aspect offering strong at- 
traction to the eye. 


Beauty well combined with comfort 
everywhere within we see. 

Evidence of thought and effort that this 
house might surely be 

Home for members of the order, nothing 
lacking, all complete. 

Hither, seeking relaxation, gladly will 
they turn their feet. 


But it has a finer purpose than amuse- 
ment, rest OF Ease, 

For an Elk should still remember that 
there’s something more than these. 

Heedful of his obligation, he should try 
with all his might 

To be kind unto his brothers, seek their 
welfare day and night. 
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So this building, by its uses, may do hon- 
or to the One 

Who must aid, or vain is effort, but who 
turns away from none 

That appeals, sincerely, humbly, for the 
help he sorely needs, 

Making life and words consistent, doing 
only worthy deeds. 


Not in church alone is worship, for the 
organ’s solemn peal 

And the burning of the incense, as in 
prayer and praise we kneel, 

And the bell in tower sounding, are but 
symbols. In the heart 

Must the faith be deeply rooted, or in us 
God has no part. 


And our faith must find expression in a 
love of God and man 

Manifest in willing service, mindful of the 
Father’s plan. 

Slow to blame, but quickly giving aid 
whenever comes a call; 

Holding up a stumbling brother, anxious 
that he may not fall. 


Brief our stay amid scenes earthly, from 
the mother’s lullaby 

To the final parting as we bid our dearest 
ones goodbye. 
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When we've passed beyond the river, 
what awaits us over there? 

Shall we find, to greet our coming, angels 
ever bright and fair? 


We can only hope, for no one comes 
back from the further shore. 

We can hear the water's murmur and 
the dip of boatman’s oar, 

But the rest is ever silence. Let us then, 
while we are here, 

Get the best that life can offer, giving 
lives of others cheer. 


Consecrated is this structure to the noble 
lessons taught 

In the Bible on our altar. Thus a goodly 
work is wrought. 

Here for years the Elks will gather, here 
they will forget their cares, 
Joining hand to hand in welcome, asking 

how each brother fares. 


May the pledge that we have taken rule 
in all things that we do. 

May we show to those about us that an 
Elk is always true 

To the duty that confronts him; that, 
whatever may betide, 

From the path marked out by conscience 
he can not be turned aside. 
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If we thus fulfill our mission, of our acts 
approval win; 

If we scatter seeds of kindness, love the 
sinner, hate the sin, 

We shall justify our order and the world 
will then confess 

That it is securely founded on the rock 
of Righteousness. 


November, 1910. 


TO WILLIAM WINTER 
(On reading his book, “Old Friends.”) 


Secure in reputation, laurel crowned 

As poet and as critic of the stage, 

Whose praise discerning men delight to 
sound; 

Who scorns the lust of gold that mars the 
age ; 

The promise of thy early years fulfilled ; 

In service of the Muses ever true— 

Long may it be before thy pulse is stilled, 

For thou dost link together Old and New. 


This generation looks on thee with pride 

As one who knew and loved the great 
ones gone, 

And in thy book ’twould seem they had 
not died, 

But still could greet with thee the smil- 
ing dawn, 

And share with thee the hours until the 
night, 

For Memory and Affection, hand in hand, 

Thy pen have guided, and in golden light 

Before our ravished eyes they clearly 
stand. 
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We see the knightly Curtis, foe’ of 
Wrong, | 

Who would have won in letters higher 
fame 

Had not entrenched abuses, borne o’er 
long, 

Stirred him to rid from blot his country’s 
name. 

Self put aside, the public good he sought; 

Great is our debt to him, for yet we trace 

In deeds and lives, the principles he 
taught ; 

Our Pantheon gives to him a foremost 
place. 


Here Holmes, the kindly “Autocrat,” we 
view, 

Who moved in turn to laughter and to 
tears ; 

From height to height his lively fancy 
flew ; 

His genius never flagged through many 
years. 

And Bayard Taylor, poet, charming friend 

And traveler in lands beyond the sea, 

Whose practiced touch did Eastern colors 

blend 
In pictures, with unfailing wizardry. 


Anon the witty Aldrich meets our gaze, 
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Whose polished verse no reader should 
pass by; 

In use of words an artist, choosing phrase 

Or sentence that in it no fault might lie. 

By fortune favored, yet deserving all 

That came to him of riches, friendship, 
fame; 

In tenderness hearts answered to the call 

His heart sent out, flame leaping unto 
flame. 


And now the gentle presence fills the eye 

Of him who walked beneath the Cam- 
bridge elms; 

What privilege to see him passing by, 

And what a rush of sorrow overwhelms 

When springs the thought that there he 
walks no more. 

Sweet singer, thy enchantment holds us 


fast. 

Longfellow’s strains ne’er tire, but o’er 
and o’er 

Are heard, and still the magic spell is 
Cask. 


So one by one they come before our 
sight, 

A moment here, then gone, but we’re like 
him 
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Who once saw “Shelley plain,’ for now 


the light 

Has shown them, and the memory will 
not dim. 

So near and dear to us these authors 
seem 

We know them as we know their printed 
page; 

With them we sit before the fire and 
dream ; 

They pass not, but live on from age to 
age. 


So thanks, dear William Winter, are thy 
due, 

And on the scroll of those thou dost por- 
tray 

Immortals of the earth, a chosen few— 

Thy name belongs, and will be placed, to 
stay ; 

For thou has kept the faith. Now unto 
thee 

May blessings come, in these thy later 
years, ) 

In fullest measure; cares and troubles 
flee, 

And joy be thine, without a hint of tears. 


January 21, 1911. 


LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY, FEB. 12. 


Some smiled to look upon his long, gaunt 
frame, 

His stooping shoulders and his awkward 
gait. 

The tenement of flesh that held his soul 

Told nothing of the greatness of the man. 

And some there were that judged him a 
buffoon, 

A story teller, who had native wit 

And could to gathered yokels furnish 
mirth 

And be a good companion with his kind. 

Small wonder that to those of gentle 
birth, 

Schooled in the niceties of social life, 

This frontier product, reared in humble 
scenes, 

With everything against his rise to fame, 

Who conned his early lessons by the fire 

That cast its light in his rude cabin home, 

Seemed all unfitted for the highest place 

Within the people’s gift. 


But He knew best 
Who shapes the ends of nations and of 
men, 
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And in mysterious ways performs His 
work. 

He knew the leader needed for the time 

And called him from the lowest ranks to 
save 

The country when its darkest hour came. 

None took his measure who could see in 
him 

The jester only, for beneath his quips— 

That served but to make plain his argu- 
ment 

And send his shafts home in the listener’s 
mind— 

Were sternest purpose, clarity of thought 

And sadness always. Fate, that made him 
great, 

Enshrouded him in gloom through all his 
days. 


Not to one light of heart could fall the 
task 

That he fulfilled. No heavier burden 
borne 

In all the record of the centuries. 

His vision to horizons far removed 

Extended, while the eyes of lesser men 

Saw but the things that closest to them 
lay. 

His patience never failed, for he could 
wait 
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And hope when others yielded in despair. 
His wisdom triumphed o’er each obstacle. 
Through years of cruel war he walked 


alone; 

Oft times misjudged, but if he could be- 
hold 

The way before him, blame disturbed him 
not. 


Not for himself he labored, but to serve 
The land he loved so well and that today 
Gives him full honor for his sacrifice. 


At last his work was done. With peace 
in sight 

The martyr’s crown was placed upon his 
brow. 

As some vast peak stands high above the 
plain, 

With snowcapped summit joining earth 
and sky, 

So Lincoln stands amid the ruck of men. 

No mightier figure in all history 

And none whose memory will longer live. 

Were but his spirit to be dominant 

Throughout the world, we should be 
blest indeed, 

For since God sent us His Beloved Son, 

No wiser, gentler leader Earth has 
known. 


April, 1911. 


BURIAL OF THE MAINE 


Goodbye, old Maine! As now you sink 
To rest for aye on ocean’s bed, 

We halt a little while to think 

Of your torn hulk and of your dead. 


Your dead to whom we tribute pay, 
Recalling how their lives went out 
That night, when you at anchor lay 
And sudden flame wrapped you about. 


How quickly rose Columbia’s sons! 
How soon the hosts, by land and sea, 
With brawn and brain behind the guns, 
Spain humbled and set Cuba free! 


Oh, honored dead, who passed before 
The strife began, yet helped to win 
Fights then unfought, we'll more and more 
Enshrine you safe our hearts within! 


Down, down the shattered vessel goes; 
For all time lost to human eyes. 

No stormy wind above that blows 

Shall reach the depths wherein she lies. 


March 16, 1912. 


THE PARSON’S GOLDEN 
WEDDING 


Written for the golden wedding of the Rev. 
J. B. and Mrs. Wicks, of Paris Hill, New York, 
in 1913.) 


Hail to thee, Parson, on this happy day, 
As looking back through scenes of fifty 


years— 
Life’s winter now, ah, then it was but 
May— 
Before your mind the bridal hour ap- 
pears. 


Unto the man the woman gave her hand, 
Each vowing to the other truth and 
love. 
Their pledge well kept, now joyfully they 
stand, 
Knowing their union blest by heav’n 
above. 


In the hill country is the Parson’s home. 
Here he’s content ;no city’s din for him, 
But Nature’s spaces, where her creatures 
roam ; 
The birds he loves, from the horizon’s 
rim 
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Winging their way, in smiling skies o’er- 
head. 
They come and go, with eager cry and 
call. 
“He prayeth best,” he thinks, as has been 
said, 
“Who loveth best all things, both great 
and small.” 


To him the larger vision. Not confined 
His range of thought. From little 
things to great 
With vigor flows the current of his mind. 
Well has he learned to labor and to 
wait. 
The harmonies of Nature and of Life 
Are clear to him; his soul with them 
in) tue: 
Order he sees where others find but strife; 
Perceives the meaning of each mystic 
rune. 


Gentle and kindly, goes he on his way; 
Points out the path that leads to 
Heaven’s gate; 
The sinner chides, but loveth him alway; 
Welcomes repentance, though it com- 
eth late. 
Blameless in life, a pattern to his flock, 
His precept and example in accord. 
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Such men are rare. No voice can carp 
or mock 
Before this servant of the risen Lord. 


Well done, indeed, through all the chang- 
ing years, 
The wifely duty! Hers the lesser part? 
Not so. The sharer of his hopes and 
fears, 
Closely to him has clung her trusting 
heart. 
God sees her service, knows her fond and 
leal. 
Husband and wife, both pleasing in His 
sight ; 
Reward for both he’ll in good time reveal 
When Life’s day closes with the failing 
light. 


On earth it fails, but brighter than be- 
fore 
It shines above, transcending all below. 
Bliss is eternal when the toil is o’er. 
The Parson and his wife together go 
Toward their rest. May peace be with 
them now 
In their last days. Honor and praise 
their due. 
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In love and reverence to this pair we 
bow. 

This Golden Wedding makes our hearts 
anew. 


August, 1914. 


THE LAND OF TO BE 


The Past and the Present are teachers 
CO. 1S 5 

Their lessons we learn day by day, 

If we go at our tasks without worry or 
fuss 

And gather our sheaves by the way. 

But vain is our effort and fruitless our 
toil 

If our eyes look not forward to see 

The things just ahead, in this world’s 
endless coil— 

The things, not that were, but to be. 


From what has been done we may find 
what to do, 

Applying the knowledge we gain. 

The puzzles of yesterday give us the clue 

To the problems today will make plain. 

As tomorrow looms up with its promise 
and lure 

Of a future that’s dazzlingly bright, 

We know what is clear now would still 
be obscure 

But for days that have passed into night. 
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The Past has gone from us, the Present 
slips by, 

But Tomorrow, Tomorrow, is ours. 

The weeds of dead hours behind us may 
lie, 

But ahead are bright gardens of flowers. 

Love, Fame with its guerdons, and, bet- 
ter than all, 

The joy that we meet on the way— 

The joy of the working, which never will 
pall 

And cannot be taken away. 


Then hail to the Future! With hearts 
unafraid, 

We turn to the days yet to dawn. 

Hope beckons us on, and we'll not be 
dismayed, 

Nor shackled by time that is gone. 

Our wisdom is greater because of the 
past, 

The mistakes we have made we now See. 

We look to a morning whose glory shall 
last. 

To the radiant land of To Be. 


October 3, 1916. 


ALLAN SEEGER 


(Written in a friend’s copy of Allan 
Seeger’s poems.) 


He sought for beauty through youth’s 
halcyon days— 

Beauty of scene, of spirit and af deed. 

His eager soul drove him in many ways 

Until at last he won the victor’s meed. 

France called him to the noblest sacri- 
fice— 

The France he loved, the France he 
yearned to serve. 

Her hands held out to him the highest 
prize. 

For her, he vowed, he’d strain his every 
nerve ; 

Naught could she ask that he’d not glad- 
ly give. 

So he became a hero in her strife. 

Fighting her battles, he rejoiced to live 

Dicing with Fate, the wager his dear life. 

Beauty he found upon the bloody field 

Transcending all that he had _ ever 
dreamed, 

Or all that ever to his eye appealed 

And fair as a celestial morning seemed. 
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To him was granted, when his moment 
came 

And in the Foreign Legion’s charge he 
fell, 

The joy of giving all, with heart aflame, 

“And that rare privilege of dying well.” 


July 6, 1917. 


HALLOWE’EN 


Hallowe’en, when witches fly 

On their broomsticks to the sky. 
Hallowe’en, when ghosts we see, 
If such things as ghosts there be. 
Then the maiden spies her mate 
O’er her shoulder, drawn by fate; 
Then into the future peer. 

All it holds we bid appear. 
Hallowe’en fills us with fright 
By its thrilling, awesome might. 
Tell us, shall we love and wed? 
Shall we see again the dead? 

Tell us aught that we would know. 
Show to us tomorrow, show! 


October 31, 1917. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, GOD’S 
SOLDIER 


(Read at the Roosevelt Memorial Service, at 
the Rialto Theatre, Amsterdam, N. Y., Febru- 
ary 9, 1919.) 


We stand, in thought, beside a new-made 
grave 

Where lies he who was with us yester- 
day ; 

He whom we loved, straightforward, true 
and brave; 

Our leader in the onward, upward way; 

Keen patriot, in heart and soul and deed, 

Who strove that all might be from bond- 
age freed. 


The breezy independence of the West 
Was joined, in him, to culture of the East, 
And Southern chivalry was manifest 

In word or act of his, to great or least. 
The blood of various sturdy races ran 
In one rich flood, in this American. 


American, indeed! That sums up all 
That one may say of him whom we have 
lost. 
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His country first, whatever might befall. 

In time of need he counted not the cost. 

With every nerve and sinew he would 
aid. 

Who, following, would think to be afraid? 


A man of strength of body and of mind, 

Of purpose firm and of unyielding will, 

Who stood above the mass of human- 
kind 

As towers from plain a heaven-kissing 
hill. 

To him the people, moved by doubt or 
fear, 

Turned for wise counsel, knowing him 
sincere. 


A fighter always for some righteous 
cause, 

Aflame with indignation when he saw 

Greed on the weaker prey, with teeth and 
claws; 

Sheltered beneath the cover of the law. 

He struck at malefactors high or low, 

Yet he was just and fair to every foe. 


God’s_ soldier he, redressing human 
wrong; 

With gladness serving when he heard the 
Cail; 
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Untiring, though the strife was hard and 
long; 

Ready to bleed, to suffer and to fall. 

His banner well advanced, his sword in 


hand, 
“Fight on,” he cried) “fight -on) iormas 
dear land.” 


A boy at heart throughout his crowded 
day, 

With all the fire and eagerness of youth. 

As boys are, hopeful, never giving way 

To doubt that he was on the road to 


Truth. 

With years came knowledge and a clear- 
er sight, 

But still his eyes of boyhood sought the 
light. 


And now he’s gone upon the long, long 
trail. 

For him the Great Adventure has begun. 

Upon the hill he waved to us a hail 

And a farewell, then vanished with the 
sun. 

He meets his eagle lad, who went before, 

And gives him greeting, on the further 
shore. 


Gone, yet still here. His face no more 
we see, 
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But still his spirit lives upon the earth. 

Long shall we keep him in our memory 

For honor, justice, kindness and clean 
mirth, 

For duty done, steadfastly, to the end, 

As statesman, warrior, citizen and friend. 


America, upon thy scroll appear 

Immortal names of men who gave their 
best 

For thee—men whom the nation holds 
most dear. 

Another lays his life aside for rest. 

Deep is the grief that through the land 
is felt. 

We mourn our guide, our leader, 
ROOSEVELT. 


COMPANY H AT HOME AGAIN 


Company H is back again. 
Cheers ring for fighting men. 


A vision led our soldiers in the war; 

A dream—the Spirit of America, 

Star-eyed, with floating tresses, and aloft, 

Firm in her hand, the red, the white and 
blue ; 

Our flag, the flag of Freedom and of 
Right. 

For her they gladly fought, for her they’d 
die, 

For her ‘give: up the hopes’ of ‘future 
years, 

Of fortune, honors, power and of fame, 

Of wives, of children and of peaceful 
homes, 

Knowing that it was theirs to hold the 
torch 

Snatched from the hands of those brave 
men now dead 

Who bore the brunt of battle in the days 

When triumph seemed within the foe’s 
fell clutch; 
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Those dreadful days, forever gone, thank 
God, 

When England stood with back against 
the wall, 

When France, though steadfast, knew the 
heavy odds, 

And Belgium, sore and stricken, still held 
on. 


You, from our city, know war’s fright- 
fulness, 

Its sadness, cruelty and wanton waste; 

You know suspense of waiting for the 
fight ; 

The exaltation of the rushing charge; 

You know the poignant grief, when com- 
rades fall. 

(How keen the shock when Bergen gave 
his life! 

How much you mourned when other lads 
“went West!’’) 

You know wild hours, when no thought 
of self, 

Or aught but striking hard and harder 
still 

Passed through your minds in battle’s 
highest point. 

You know long marches, days when food 
was scarce, 
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When limbs could hardly move for lack 
of sleep; 
For such is war. 


And now you're home again! 

Oh, mothers, sisters, of these gallant 
boys, 

Oh, wives, who’ve borne the strain for 
weary months, 

They’re home at last, the bitter time is 
o'er! 

Their arms around you, and their lips on 
yours, 

Forgotten in your joy, the nights of tears, 

And days of sorrow, with the brave ones 


gone. 

But some did not come back; they lie 
asleep. 

Within the soil of France they rest in 
peace. 

They died that men might live, in coming 
years 

Without the tyrant’s yoke about their 
necks, 

That this might be a better, brighter 
world 


For all the children of a loving God. 


Their names live on, the heroes over 
there, 
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Lying in rows, beneath the whispering 
breeze 

And all the glory of the passing day, 

And all the gloom and quiet of the night; 

Live in the hearts of those they left be- 
hind ; 

Live in the memory of a grateful land. 

These boys who made the greatest sacri- 
fice, 

And did it with a song upon their lips, 

We cannot and we never will forget. 


You who came back, how shall we say to 
you 

All that is packed within our heart of 
hearts? 

How shall we measure our vast gratitude? 

Not best, perhaps, to try, for you may 
know 

From all the trials through which you 
have gone 

How much we thank you, and how eager- 
ly 

We welcome you to Amsterdam once 
more. 

Dear boys, our boys, our fine Americans 

In all the word implies, with fire-tried 
souls. 

Who doubts our nation’s future with 
such men 
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To keep it always on its forward course? 


Company H is back again. 
Praise God, for fighting men. 


April: 2, 1919, 


IN THE SPRINGTIME 


I skip with jocund April 

In the dawning of the Spring. 
The Winter is behind me; 
Joy does the morning bring. 

I revel in the weather ; 

What though the rain may fall. 
We look for that in April 

And do not mind at all. 

The buds are shyly peeping 
Into a waking world; 

The flags of Springtime flowers 
Will quickly be unfurled. 

My heart is gladly beating. 

It is enough to live 

And breathe and move, in April; 
What more could Heaven give? 


mori 3, 1919, 


AFTERWARD 


Hushed is each gun. 
Larks overhead 

Greet morning’s sun 
Where lie the dead. 


Ts\at in) vain 

That they have died? 
Do we remain 

Sunk in our pride? 


Have we gone back 
To the old ways? 
Do we yet lack 
Truth’s purest rays? 


Nay! though we seem 
Blind as of yore 

To brightest gleam 
From Heaven’s door. 


What we have learned 
Never will fade. 
What we have earned 
Yet will be paid. 
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Courage is ours 

Higher to climb. 
Strengthened our powers 
In this good time. 


Nearer because 
Of blood and of tears 
Unto Thy laws, 
Oh, God of all years! 


December 25, 1919. 
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THE NEW DAY 


Because a maiden says 

She never will be married, 
Should we at once infer 

That love, for her, has tarried, 
That she does not appeal 

To men who wives are seeking, 
That from her radiant eyes 

No soft allure is speaking? 


Nay, rather let us think 

She means what she is saying. 
Not every girl we know 

Is mating in her Maying; 
Not every one believes 

That there’s no joy in living 
For maiden fair, without 
Herself to husband giving. 


A new day this—an age 
When women are not chattels, 
When they can freely take 
Their part in human battles. 
Let one wish, if she will, 

For babies, home and shelter, 
Her sister, fearlessly 

Will plunge into life’s welter. 
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In pulpit, market place, 

And where the lawyers wrangle, 
Wherever there’s a knot 

That they can help untangle 

The women can be found. 

God speed them in their mission! 
The world is better for 

Their courage and ambition. 


September 2, 1920. 


CHRISTMAS, 1921 


Christmas time—a time of gladness. 
How the angel chorus swells! 

Let us banish care and sadness 

As we hear the chiming bells. 


In the East the Star is gleaming 
Which of old the Wise Men led 
From afar, its glory streaming 
To the humble manger bed. 


Hearts of men for peace are yearning; 
Peace to reign for endless years. 

To this hope the world is turning. 

Save us from war’s blood and tears! 


Walk, O Christ, beside us ever! 
Guide our stumbling, faltering feet. 
May Thy Spirit leave us never 

As we seek the mercy seat. 


December 25, 1921. 


On Her Eighteenth Birthday 


Eighteen years since a baby’s eyes 
Opened wide in sweet surprise 
On this world one day in May, 
Here with mortal folk to stay. 


“Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet,” 
Maiden, grown to womanhood, 
Looks on life and finds it good. 


May her hopes be justified! 
Peace and love with her abide. 
Courage keep her in the way 
Leading up from earthly clay. 


May she e’er be leal and true, 
Seek the nobler thing to do, 
Walk serenely all her days, 
Winning and deserving praise. 


May 18, 1923. 


IN GALWAY 


O, I like to be in Galway when the sun 
has risen high, 

Sending warmth on wood and meadow 
from its station in the sky, 

And a dappled pattern making as its 
rays fall through the trees 

On the village roads and sidewalks, while 
I wander as I please. 


O, I like to be in Galway, where the 
pleasant gardens are; 

Where the fragrance of the roses gladly 
greets me from afar; 

Where the morning grows to noontide 
and to eve in perfect peace, 

And my spirit from the burdens of the 
world finds quick release. 


O, I like to be in Galway when the night 
comes on apace; 

When the moon, o’er hilltop peeping, 
shows to lovers fond her face; 

When the stars are twinkling, laughing, 
in the velvet overhead, 

And one says things, in the darkness, 
That by day might not be said. 
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O, I like to be in Galway and to dream 
the hours away. 

Happy village, set apart from all the tur- 
moil of the day. 

May your charm continue ever, as the 
years go sweeping by! 

May no ugly passions mar you and no 
evil e’er come nigh! 


August 24, 1923. 


NEW YEAR’S POEMS 
1919 


Year of all years 

Since that on which the Christ-child came 
to earth. 

Banished our fears. 

Freedom has dawned for all of human 
birth. 

Fallen the kings who claimed a right di- 
vine 

And could not read on high the warning 
sign. 


Might yields to Right. 

The people, with rejoicing, take their 
own. 

Gone is the night. 

A gladsome shout succeeds to anguished 
moan. 

And laurels crown the victor in the fray 

Whom fiercest of resistance could not 
stay. 


Shall we forget 
Our heroes, who in battle smoke and din 
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All onslaughts met 

And gave their lives the glorious cause 
to win? 

Not while the passing seasons wax and 
wane 

And earth still holds the things they died 


to gain. 


May war no more . 

Dark shadows cast and seek its toll of 
pain. 

May cannon’s roar, 

Silent at last, be never heard again. 

May nature clothe in beauty each red 
field 

And hide the scars of battle with her 
yield. 


Brightly the sun 

Is shining on this world of ours, made 
new. 

Sad days are done. 

Now may we all our trust in God renew; 

Work with His aid to meet the future’s 
need 

And humankind will then be blest in- 
deed. 


1920 


Nineteen-Nineteen is no more; 
In the dead past buried. 
Charon to the further shore 
Its cold clay has ferried. 


Nineteen-T'wenty’s on the stage, 
Confident and ready. 

Youth is now in place of age; 
Vigorous and steady. 


Draw we nearer our desire 
While the days are speeding 

And we feed the sacred fire; 
Ever yearning, needing? 


Do we walk with radiant face 
In the path of Duty, 

Seek to hold in our embrace 
All of Truth and Beauty? 


Through the years we gain, but yet 
Is the goal far distant. 

Still we strive and toil and fret, 
Still to Fate resistant. 
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Yet we hope all will be well, 
Sometime we'll be knowing 

What Tomorrow has to tell, 
What ’twill be bestowing. 


Hope and trust, to understand 
What is now perplexing, 

When at length, we reach the land 
Without care or vexing. 


1921 


A year goes by. 

How short it is, in contrast with all time! 

Days quickly fly. 

The twelvemonth’s past and bells of New 
Year’s chime. 

How has it been with you since last you 
heard 

Their ringing, and your soul was deeply 
stirred? 


Upward or down 

Have you been moving? Have you won 
or lost? 

Has smile or frown 

Of Fortune blessed or brought a bitter 


cost? 

Has health been yours, or illness, with 
its pain 

And weakness? Did Life’s sunshine wax 
or wane? 


Let every man, 

Although far, far behind him is his 
Spring, 

Do what he can 
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On New Year’s morn to make the joy 
bells ring 

Within his heart. Ahead he cannot see, 

But he may find the best is yet to be. 


The past is dead. 

We'll bury it, with all its faults and sins. 

Lift up your head, 

Oh, erring brother! A New Year begins. 

Hope lights the sky. Now forward 
bravely go, 

And look for flowers, after winter’s snow. 


1922 


I sing a song of Christmas time, of Christ- 
mas time so gay. 

“God rest. you merry, gentlemen, aaa 
nothing you dismay.” 

I sing of waits and carols, under quiet 
stars as bright 

As that which led the Wise Men on that 
happy, hallowed night. 


I sing a song of Bethlehem, of Bethlehem 
of old, 

Of shepherds watching o’er their flocks 
and startled to behold 

The angels, sweeping, rank on rank, 
throughout the tranquil sky, 

And lifting choruses of joy and praise to 
God on high. 


I sing a song of Christmas trees, of 
Christmas trees so green; 

As pleasant, in their brave array, a sight 
as eer was seen. 

I sing the gladsome dawning of the mem- 
orable morn 

Which ushered in the day of days on 
which the Christ was born. 
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I sing a song of days to come, the song 


of the New Year; 
Of hope that it will nearer bring the end 


we hold so dear. 

I sing of peace upon the earth, and unto 
all good will, 

Of swords turned into plowshares and of 
guns forever still. 


I sing a song of happiness where stretch- 
es land or sea, 

Of Christmas spirit in the heart through 
all the years to be, 

The spirit that uplifts mankind, that 
drives away all fear, 

That says to every one of us, “Be always 
of good cheer.” 


I sing of worldwide freedom and of uni- 
versal love, 

Of brotherhood, of kindliness, of wisdom 
from above, 

I sing of Christ as walking—though His 
face we may not see— 

Among us as in time gone by, He walked 
in Galilee. 


1923 


Worn and weary, sad and dreary, out of 
life the Old Year goes. 
Bent his frame and stooped his shoulders, 
as he tells his tale of woes. 
Trouble, sorrow, disappointment, he has 
had upon his way. 

So without regret he faces the inevitable 
day 

When he puts aside his burden, to an- 
other gives his task ; 

Knows he has fulfilled his mission, no 
one more of him can ask. 

Yet, perchance, now toil is over and he 
gives a rearward glance, 

Here and there he sees bright flashes on 
a gloomy background dance. 

Not in vain his life so fleeting, just a little 
upward gain, | 

Just a little more, once hidden, has to 
mortals been made plain. 

So, Old Year, farewell we bid you, we’ve 
companioned you awhile, 
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Now salute you, in your passing, after 
many a weary mile. 

Let us hope we all are better for our jour- 
neying with you, 

That we’re more intensely yearning for 
the Beautiful and True, 

That we have a stronger purpose to be 
helpful to mankind, 

That we've learned we're truly happy if 
we're infinitely kind. 


IT. 


Here a laughing child is coming, 
wreathed in roses, glad and gay. 

O, New Year, we warmly greet you. ’Tis 
indeed a joyous day. 

Welcome, welcome, you are bringing 
hopes that reach far, far ahead. 

All anxieties, forebodings, fears and wor- 
ries now are fled. 

Past is past, we can’t recall it; for to- 
morrow now we wait, 

With unshaken courage ever, as Time 
swings for us the gate. 

On this day Ambition beckons. At Life’s 
summit gleams a star. 

Things we dream of, in the pathway, bet- 
ter seem than things that are. 

Yet ‘tis wisdom to remember all that 
glitters is not gold, 
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That Youth’s visions, in fruition, may not 
_ cheer when we are old, 
That we may pass, without knowing, 
many and many a precious gem, 
That the star which we should follow is 
the Star of Bethlehem. 
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